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DESIGN FOR SIDE OF PARLOR (TWO PLATES), BY J. E. BAKER, ARCHITECT, NEWARK, N. J. 




SOME ELEGANT WOODS. 



At the office of Mr. Stone, general railway, lumber and timber 
purchasing agent, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, is a fine cabinet 
of specimen woods, native and foreign, covering about 100 varieties and 
including many that are rare. A most interesting and carious specimen 
is a section of a white oak tree from Indiana, which shows a singular 
instance of second growth. At a point on the trunk of a great sturdy 
tree, where, at some period, a woodman had started to chop it 
down, the new tree developed, filling up the chopped-out space as 
nearly as possible, and to a considerable extent adapting itself to the 
rough and abrupt outlines of the disfigured trunk, and presenting a 
remarkable mingling of bark, sap and parent growth. It is an illustra- 
tion of a phenomenon by no means frequent, few such specimens 
having ever been secured. Among the more or less interesting 
woods represented are the following : American, Circassian and 
Japanese figured ash, having a threaded and mottled surface, alter- 
nately light and dark, the formations characteristic of the variety being 
rather dark and partly oval, partially presenting the appearance of 
swimming sun-fish, the figures sometimes being quite large ; zebrawood 
from Brazil, having a rich grain composed of contrasting lines or 
stripes of exquisite light and dark shading ; West Indian tabor, threaded 
and sprinkled with black ; amboyne from Algiers on the North 
African coast, marbled and bird's-eyed ; several varieties of mahogany, 
crotched, mottled, shaded, white (prima ma), etc., Brazilian and 
Manila rosewood ; the liriodendron of the Southern States ; cocobola, 
of Honduras ; Porto Rico satinwood ; African amaranth, of a delicious 
purple; beef-steak or horse-flesh wood; Alaska; Port Orford, Wis- 
consin white and Florida red cedar, ebony from Central America 
and Ceylon; North Carolina holly; Colorado black pine ; brasolite, 
from the Mexican coast ; California laurel ; Brazilian tulip ; Italian 
figured, western crotch, burl, blister and Circassian walnut ; olive 
wood from Palestine ; West Indian yuba ; Hungarian ash ; cylindrical 
ash from New York ; St. Domingo satinwood ; southern red cypress ; 
Colorado pinion ; Rocky Mountain and New York blister, curl and 
bird's-eye maple ; Indiana calico ash ; figured and burl cherry ; syca- 
more from different states; Colorado red spruce, California redwood 
and Indiana sweet oak. — Northwestern Lumberman. 



Commerce and Art.— I may say, I hope without offence, that the 
mere commercial view of things may be, and often is, low, immoral, 
sordid and selfish. But the use of the finer arts in connection with 
commerce is to correct this unhappiness. There is nothing low, 
sordid or selfish about tbem. The arts indeed might be the very hand- 
maids of commerce — bright and healthy. Their very pleasantness 
would cheer the spirit of the working man. His hand would work 
all the more blithely, because his heart would be more blythe. He 
must live by his work — it is his honor to do so. But his mind 
would be refreshed in the duluess of his work by brighter, happier 
thoughts. That is the stuff that art is made of for the working 
man. I therefore urge it upon you as an element in his education 
on the most utilitarian grounds. — Gambicr Panij. 



